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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
ART of NAVIGATION. 
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Tr ERE ſcarce ever was a time in this 
country, when improvements in every part 
of the art of Navigation were ſo eagerly de- 
| fired by our Mariners, as at preſent ; and 
that with juſt reaſon : the few lights that 
Science has lately thrown upon it, have been 
found ſo uſeful in the ſpeedy and exact con- 
ducting of our ſhips from port to port, that 
it is no wonder we ſhould ardently wiſh for 
an increaſe of that, which experience has 
proved to be ſo beneficial. 


ut it is a difficult matter, when we look 
towards improvement in this art, to know 
where to begin: every part of it iS, more 
or leſs, defective, as we may quickly per- 
ceive, whether we- tnrn our eyes towards 
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our books, our inſtruments, our charts, 


our ſhips, or the methods of conducting 


them acroſs the ocean. In the firſt, our 


mariners, at leaſt too great a number of 


them, either from want of the neceſſary 
knowledge to judge for themſelves, or from 


an indifference that does them no credit, 


blindly depend upon writers, whoſe names 
are all they know of them ; but whoſe abi- 
lities, and the merit of whoſe performances, 


they are utter ſtrangers to, This gives every 
impudent pretender courage to offer his 
book, or chart, as the moſt perfect wor 


of its kind, though the very patterns of ig- 


norance and error; whereas, ſhould all thoſe 


works be obliged to undergo the examination 


of proper judges, and carry the mark of 


their approbation before they were brought 
into common uſe, the mariner would be 
ſafe ; and knaviſh impoſtors no longer boaſt 
of the profits they make of the ſeaman's 


credulity, but employ their talent where 
leſs liable to detection. 


As to books of tables, the execrable and | 
dangerous errors they ſwarm with, and 


w hich 


1 

which they have ſwarmed with for a long 
time paſt, have doubtleſs been the real oc- 
caſion of the loſs of many a ſhip, which 
its officers have conſtantly attributed to other 
cauſes : for none of them would preſume 
to think, that he who was capable of writing 
a book containing the whole Art of Navi- 
gation, as many ridiculouſly call their com- 
pilations, could be either fo ignorant, or ſo 
careleſs, as to ſuffer a miſtake to enter into 
it that could be of any conſequence. Yet 
nothing is more true: traverſe tables have 
been publiſhed, where one column has been 
ſet in the place of another ; and the tables 
of declination have been from 5 to 40 mi- 
nutes wrong, and even more ; nay, ſome 


have been one continued blunder from end 
to end. | 


An intelligent mariner may eafily judge 
of the fatal effects of ſuch books, when 
implicitly truſted to, as is but too often 
the caſe; and even now, if the decli- 
nation tables are better than they formerly 
were, we have to thank the publiſhers of 
the Nautical Almanac, which book fur- 
nithes ſo rich a fund to ſteal from, and ſo 

ED eaſy 


( 
eaſy to come at, without the trouble of cal- 
culation: but, as all robbers are not ac- 
quainted with the value and uſe of the trea- 
ſure they have ſtolen, and are generally care- 
leſs enough of what is ſo eaſily come by, it 
is yet doubtful how far ſuch ſurreptitious 
tables are true; for ignorance and careleſſ- 
neſs will ſpoil the moſt correct work; and 
it is not the firſt time that . the 3dafter leap- 
year,” has been found over a table of decli- 
nation calculated for leap-year itſelf: a 
blunder, from which, ſuppoling all the reſt 
of the table to be true, near 18 minutes of 
error in latitude would ariſe, from obſerva- 
tions made near the equinoxes; and to ſuch 

errors, therefore, of the mercenary pub- 5 
liſhers of nautical tables, (and which plainly 
ſhow how much they are in want of a proper 
check upon them) we may juſtly impute, 
as I have already obſerved, many of our 
' lofles, and perhaps the greateſt part of the 
accidents and miſtakes that daily happen, 
even to experienced ſeamen, in falling in 
with the Britiſh channel. 


In our inſtruments, logs, glaſſes, com- 
: and quadrants, there are likewiſe 
3 | numberleſs 
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numberleſs errors and imperfections, ſome in 
the nature of the inſtrument itſelf, others in 
the execution, and very commonly in both. 
Few mariners are acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of their inſtruments; and where they 
are not, they have no dependance but on the 
{kill and integrity of the maker, which are 
not generally found ſufficient to truſt a ſhip, 
her cargo, and the lives of her company 
upon. In many caſes improved inſtruments 
of all the above kinds, and new ones that are 
yet wanting to navigation, are much to be 
deſired; even Hadley's quadrant itſelf, how- 
ever excellent it may be in taking altitudes 
at ſea, would quickly give place to another, 
that would ſeparate from thoſe obſervations 
the irregularity of the poſition of the hori- 
zon; or that, without its inconvenience, 
would take the lunar diſtances to as great a 
degree of exactneſs. 


Time was, and that not many years ago, 
when the now almoſt forgotten Davis's 
quadrant was the univerſal inſtrument, 
amongſt the moſt experienced ſeamen ; and 
its fore-runner, the croſs ſtaff, was then in 

as 


„ 
as little uſe as the Davis is now: yet theſe were 
conſidered, at the time of their invention, as 
admirable improvements on former inſtru- 
ments; nay, the inventor of the firſt of theſe, 
though far inferior to that afterwards called 


Davis's quadrant, was proud of it, even to 
folly, and publickly maintained it to be the 
| beſt altitude inſtrument a ſeaman could find, 


both for eaſe and accuracy. How much it 
is outdone in both, by the Hadley's qua- 


drant, every artiſt can tell; and we have no 


reaſon to doubt but that the time may come, 
when ſome new principle will be applied to 
this purpoſe, which may produce an inſtru- 
ment as far ſuperior to the Hadley, as that 
is to thoſe which preceded it. The en- 


couragement given to naval productions in 
the preſent hour, is enough to excite every 
ingenious mind to direct its ſpeculations | to 


| nautical improvements. 


As to the other inſtruments, thoſe em- 
ployed in affording us our common reckon- 
ing, are below contempt ; and when we 
have ſaid there is not an az/muth com paſs to 
Le depended upon within a degree- even on 


ſhore, much leſs when employed at ſea, in 
a moveable obſervatory ſuch as a ſhip, it is 
preſumed no more need be ſaid about the 
neceſſity for better compaſſes. All the 
theories of magnetic variation depend on the 
truth and delicacy of ſuch obſervations ; and 
all the utility of variation charts is founded 
on the ſame preciſion: a ſmall difference in 
the variation, frequently produces a great 

change in the longitude deduced from it, as 
any one may find who looks on ſach a chart, 


even where the magnetic curves are far from 
an eaſt and welt direction. 


Our ſea charts are perhaps the very worſt 
inſtruments we are in poſſeſſion of; nor is 

there a more flagrant, or more pernicious 
abuſe made of human credulity, than in this 
very inſtance : amongſt the great number 
of them there is not one in twenty but de- 
ſerves the fire. This is certain, that if ma- 
riners knew the principles on which many 
of theſe are conſtructed, they would ſoon 
become more cautious in the uſe. of them. 
| Moſt part laid down from very uncertain 
obſervations, and the reſt from the mere ima- 


gination 


1 
gination of the draughtſmen, they are not- 
withſtanding held forth as unerring guides; 
and, indeed, to look at them, and mark the 


eritical nicety that ſeems to be obſerved in 


giving every little break and turning to the 


coaſts, the rocks, ſands, ſoundings, and 


nautical obſervations, ſuch as they are, ſo 


plentifully ſpread over them, we might be 


eaſily induced to believe that every part had 
been ſo exactly ſurveyed, as to leave no 
doubt of their correctneſs: but experience 


quickly informs us they are only pictures, 


the creatures of the brain; and the number- 
leſs accidents that daily ile in truſting to 
ſuch blind guides, might ſerve, one woold 


think, to open the eyes of thoſe that uſe 
them; which would certainly be the caſe, 


but that there are ſo many imperfections, 


and fo many cauſes of error in the preſent 


Art of Navigation, that a mariner ſcarce 


knows to which of them an accident is to be 
imputed. | 


Except in the ſurveys that have been made 


by national authority, and which are very 


coſtly, if at all to be come at, there are 


: | hardly 


( 
hardly 20 points in the whole Atlantic ocean 
that are exactly determined by aſtronomical 
obſervations, ſuch as are proper to found a 
true chart upon; yet there is not a paltry 
copier of one of theſe imaginary charts, but 
ſhall boldly tell you, his new production is 
founded on, and regulated by, aſtronomical 
obſervations, though he is abſolutely igno- 
rant of what obſervations are neceſſary to re- 
gulate a chart, nor how to uſe them when 
he has them: of theſe, daily inſtances occur 
to every proper judge of the ſubject. The 
ſame thing happens with reſpect to original 
ſurveys: ſuch a one is no ſooner publiſhed, 
and crowned with juſt reputation, than a 
wretched copy is made by ſome ſuch ignorant 
bungler, who wants, however unlawfully, 
to ſhare in its gains; and as he juſtly rea- 
ſons, that a bad copy cannot, properly 
ſpeaking, be called a copy at all, he gives 
his piracy the pompous title of *A new and 
accurate Survey,” without fear of detection; 
cunningly ſuppoſing that the unluſpecting 


mariner will think there could be no occa- 


ſion for a zero ſurvey, if faults had not been 
found, by ſomebody, in the old one; and 
x | . that 


to . 
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rhat from this falſe reaſoning, this ſelf-im- 
poſition, the new one will be greedily bought 
up: which is but too commonly the _ 

in preference and prejudice to the originals, 
and to the diſcouragement of e every in- 
duſtrious and ingenious artiſt. 


Whatever improvements the mutual aſſiſt- 
ance of experiment and theory may have 


afforded in the art of ſhip- building, it is an 


acknowledged fact, that much remains to 


give it the requiſite perfection. Nor need 


we wonder at this, when. the. doctrine of .- 


fluids, on which the proper figure of the 
ſolid of leaſt reſiſtance is dependant, is o 
little known : the principles, or laws, of 
bodies moving through them, as hitherto 
laid down, are egregiouily falſe; and though 
experiments have furniſhed, lately, ſome 
Leht into this. curious ſubject, many more 
are wanting before ve hall be able to turn. 
it to our . purpoſe. What is here ſaid 


of the figure of ſhips, may as well refer to - 


the working of them; the ſame doctrine 
being equally applicable as well as eflential | 


| Beſides. 


Cy 

Beſides, an art is more or leſs perfect in 
proportion to its independance on the other 
arts. The principlesof navigation are ſimple, 
juſt, and adequate; but the data are ſubject 
ro error, and conſequently the concluſions. 
The various motions of the element through 
which a ſhip is conveyed, and ſeveral other 
cauſes, take from our eſtimation of courſe 
and diſtance, that preciſion which is wanted, 
and renders the uſe of aſtronomy, and the 
_vther arts, indiſpenſable. 


ut if the cauſes of their errors am within 


the power of detection, or were we once ſo 


far made acquainted with the laws whereby _ 
they act, as to be able to make a proper al- 


lowance ſor their effects on the ſhip's run, the 
dead reckoning would no longer deſerve ſuch 


4 name of contempt ; it would then be- 


come worth all the reſt; nay, it would 
render them all cine or cauſe them, 


to be conſidered as mere auxiliaries, which 


now hold the place of pre-eminence. The 
mariner would then, by the ſimpleſt me- 
thods, be conſtantly in poſſeſſion of the 
ſhip's true place; not obliged to wait, as 
0 2 = now 
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now he muſt, from noon to noon, and often 


for weeks together, before the heavens af- _ 
ford him an opportunity of aſcertaining it. 


To accompliſh this wiſhed-for end, there 
is only required an exertion in the ſeamen 
themſelves. If they would once join their 


_ endeavours, they would ſoon ſee the good 


conſequence. This is certain, that the firſt 
ſtep towards it, is to collect a great number 
of careful obſervations of different kinds, all 


of ſuch a nature as can only be expected from 


mariners who ſpread over the whole occan, 
and obſerve its phænomena at all ſeaſons. 


Mixt mathematics, of which this art is 
a branch, conſiſt in the application of ma- 
thematical reaſoning to the phænomena of 
nature, either as collected from occaſional 


obſervations, or well-directed experiments. 
The fats which either of theſe furniſh, 


- when they have bcen once properly arranged 


and digeſted, ſerve as the data for eſtabliſhing 
ai: hypotheſis from which all other phe- 
nomena, ariling from the ſame cauſe, may 
be inveſtigated : this hypotheſis is again cor- 
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8 
rected by ſubſequent experiments, and ſo 
brought, by the alternate uſe of reaſoning 
and experiment, gradually to its wiſhed- for 
perfection. 


Now, every effect muſt have ſome cauſe; 
and the combination of ſeveral cauſes, ope- 
rating at the ſame time on the ſame body, 
vill produce a complicated effect; to un- 
ravel which effect, all the operating cauſes 
mult be taken into conſideration ; and this 
cannot be done without a number of expe- 
riments proportioned to the complication. 
The motions of air and water are of this na- 
ture ; they are influenced by ſeveral cauſes, 
and therefore require a great number of ob- 
ſervations before they can be ſubject to the 
mode of inveſtigation juſt ſpoken of. 


It is a juſt, though common obſervation, 
that patience and perſeverance conquer all 
difficulties. The theory of the moon, though 
now brought to ſo high a degree of per- 
tection, that we can point out her place in 
the heavens for any future time, to an al- 
moſt perfect exactneſs, was formerly looked 


upon 
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upon as ſo intricate, that it was ſuppoſed 
ſcarcely capable of inveſtigation. The great 
number of nice obſervations it required, 


amounting to many thouſands, ſcemed the 
Work of ages ; yet one man, beginning this 


labour even in his old-age, lived to com- 
plete the Whole number, and almoſt the 
theory itfel{: ſuch is the effect of induſtry. 
and application, 5 


The obſervations neceſſary to eſtabliſh 


ſuch a theory of the motions of the air and 


water, as may be uſefully applied to the 
purpoſes of navigation, may be even more 


numerous than thoſe of the moon; beſides, 


it requires that thoſe obſervations be made 
in every part of the ocean, to give the theory 
its neceſſary perfection; for the phænomena 
are ſo different, in different parts of the 


World, that nothing leſs than actual obſerva- 
tion could make us ſuppoſe it poſſible: we need 


only mention thoſe cf the periodical winds 


in ihe Indian ocean, and the tides in the 


South ſea, compared with what our own 
climate exhibits, to prove the truth of this 


| afdertion. 


%% 1 

It is plain, therefore, that theſe obſerva- 
tions muſt be obtained from the united ef- 
forts of mariners themſelves ; efforts that 
cannot be long wanting, if the greatneſs and 
conſequence of the object be attended to; if 
it be conſidered that every labourer that lends 
his hand to this work, will be rewarded 
with the full effect proceeding from the joint 
exertions of the whole body; that new and 
real lights will continually be afforded him, 
in every navigation, inſtead of thoſe falſe 
ones that are now held out only to guide him 
to deſtruction ; and, finally, that, he will 
have the honour of being an inſtrument in 
bringing his art to perfection, and thereby 
obtaining, by direck and eaſy methods, the 
place of his veſſel on the ocean, and her trueſt, 
ſhorteſt, and ſafeſt line of direction to her 
intended port - inſtead of the preſent labo- 
rious and intricate ones which he is now 
obliged to uſe, and which, notwithſtanding, 
are far from certain. 


But it would be in vain to make obſesva- 
tions that were to remain ſolitary and neg- 
leted, which mult be the cale if there be 
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| not a common repoſitory, where the labours 
of all may be jointly placed, and digeſted 


from time to time, by proper perſons ap- 


pointed for that purpoſe. We might then, 


from ſuch a collection of obſervations as this 


great body would quickly furniſh, ſoon be 


enabled to ſhow the ſtate of the atmoſphere ; 


the direction and force of the winds; the dip 
and variation of the magnetic needle; the riſe 
and direction of the tides, the ſet and drift of 
currents and waves; the altitudes of the lat- 
ter, &c. in all the different parts of the 


world, and at all ſeaſons of the year. The 
latitudes and longitudes of numberleſs places 
now undetermined would be exactly aſcer- 


tained; the ſoundings both on approach of 
land and often at a diſtance from it; toge- 
ther with new and occaſional dangers diſ- 


covered in the courſe of theſe ſeveral Voyages, 
would be pointed out; whereby our charts 


might be corrected, the proper ſeaſons for na- 
vigating different parts of the ocean more ex- 
actly known, and the great deficiencies ſup- 


plied that are the opprobria of the preſent 


tate of the art of navigation. 


To 


. 

To accampliſh this defirable end, it has 
been ſome time propoſed to form a ſociety, 
the firſt of its kind, though ſo long wanted, 
where naval knowledge will at length be 
placed in the proper train for improvement; 
where experiment will lead to truth, and 
_ diſperſe the errors of idle ſpeculations and 
arbitrary impoſitions ; where dangerous and 
unſuſpected miſtakes in books, &c. of com- 
mon uſe will be detected and expoſed, and the 
noble art of navigation derive as much glory 

from the ſagacity and afliduity of Britons, a 
it has done from their dexterity and bravery. 


A number of mariners, conſcious of theſe 
truths, have therefore agreed to unite them- 
ſelves under . the name of the BRITISH 
NAVAL SOCIETY, to furniſh all the 
helps in their power, and to join in what- 
ever the body may conſider as proper for 
accompliſhing their defign : and ſeveral 
gentlemen, eminent for their knowledge, 
learning, and ſituation in life, from a con- 
viction of the utility of ſuch an inſtitution, 
propoſe to unite themſelves to this ſociety, 
end afford it their aſſiſtance. This example 


D | Will 
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will no doubt be followed by every man whe 
| Wiſhes well to Navigation andCommerce, but 
eſpecially by profeſſional men, whoſe very 
lives are dependant on the perfection of this 
art, and whoſe ſafety, eaſe, and preſerva- 
tion, are the ultimate ends for which this 
Scciety is now intended. . 


The general heads of this inſtitution are 
as follow, 


RULES 


RULES Gd REGULATIONS 
70 BE OBSERVED BY THE MEMBERS OF THE 


BRITISH NAVAL SOCIETY, 


| Inſtituted for the Improvement of Nautical TO" 


I. Tuar this Society be compa & 


Mariners, and ſuch other fcientifical Gen- 

tlemen as are lovers of naval ſcience; that 

it do meet at ſuch time and place as the ma- 

jority ſhall appoint ; and that the firſt meet- 
ing be | 


„% That at much meetings the papers 
communicated to the Society in the courſe 


of the week, or ſuch part of them as the 
time will permit, ſhall be read ; and ſuch 


experiments exhibited, as any member of 
the Society may be pleaſed to introduce ; or 
as may be directed, by the Society at large, 
to any proper perſon to prepare for then in- 
N 


D2 3. That 
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3. That no papers be read, but ſuch as 


tend immediately to the purpoſe of this in- 


ſtitution, which is entirely nautical, and 
that in the largeſt ſenſe; but whoſe prin- 


cipal objects at preſent are, to perfect the 


dead reckoning; to improve naval books, 
inſtruments, and charts; to detect the errors 


of thoſe in common uſe; to inveſtigate the 


true principles on which the conſtruction 
and manœuvre of ſhips depend; and ſuch 
other particulars as make up the ſubject of 
the foregoing diſcourte, 


4. That every member, on his ad- 
mittance, pay into the hands of the Trea- 


furer, the tum of One Guinea, and the like 


ſum yearly, by two equal half-yearly pay- 


ments, for the purpoſes hereafter mentioned; 


and make the following promiſe : 


« I, N. do ſolemnly promiſe, as far as 
in my power lies, to fulfil the object of 
* this Society, in promoting and improving. 
„the art of Navigation, as well by the 
* communication of my own obſervations 
c and experiments, as of thoſe which Fcan 

« obtain 


(ue 1 


obtain from others, that I may judge 
likely to anſwer that purpoſe ; and alſo 
to make and keep an account of ſuch ob- 


4 ſervations and experiments as may be re- 


4e 


* 


* commended to me, by this Society, to 


be made in the courſe of any of my 
voyages, as far as my nn abilities, 
. © and n, will en, 


cc 


cc 


4. That the monies ſo raiſed, after pay⸗ 
ing the neceſſary expences of houſe- rent, 
ſervants, &c. be applied to the furniſhing a 
library, conſiſting of all the authentic 
charts, and ſurveys of coaſts, &c. that have 
been made, and of which copies can be ob- 


tained; of all the books of pilotage, hy- 


drography, voyages, and diſcoveries by fea, 


that are extant, (beginning with thoſe of all 
kinds that are likely to be the moſt uſeful) 
together with all the naval hiſtories extant, 
eſpecially thoſe of Great Britain ; and all the 
| beſt treatiſes of the nautic art, from the 


building, to the conducting ſhips acroſs the 


ocean ; with ſuch other works as may tend | 
to fork a complete nayal library fit for ſo 


noble a foundation, 


From 


4 wanting, 


( 22 -3 
From ſuch an acquiſition, the ingeniou? 
Mariner will have it in his power to examine 


the truth of any particular chart, proper for 
his voyage, without being at the enormous 
expence which attends the purchaſe of ori- 
ginal ſurveys, or large books of draughts, 


of which the greateſt part are perhaps of no 
uſe to him; he will find all the hydrographi- 
cal remarks that require his attention ; and 

will by this affiſtance become acquainted, 
very often, with the means of making a 
timely, ſafe, and pleaſant navigation, inſtead 
of one filled with dangers and perplexity : for, 


as it is meant to include the authentic books 


of foreign nations, as well as of our own, the 


library will very often furniſh that kind of 


intelligence, which otherwiſe it would have 
been next to impoſlible to obtain. 


6. That other part of the ſaid monies 


| ſhall be applied towards making ſuch expe- 
riments, as ſhall from time to time be judged 


proper by the Society, for elucidating ſuch 


part of this ſubject as may be obſcure ; de- 


monſtrating, or refuting, what is doubtful ; 
and inveſtigating what IM appears to be 


7. That 


(3) 

1 That further part of ſuch monies be 
applied to the printing and publiſhing, from 
time to time, ſuch obſervations and im- 
| proyements as may be offered by the mem- 
bers hereof, or any other perſons, and which 
ſhall be adjudged by the Preſident and Com- 
mittee of Papers proper for publication; 
that each member be entitled to one copy 
of every ſuch publication ; and that the reſt 
be diſpoſed of, and the profits thence ariſing 
go into the fund, to be applied to the dther 
neceſſary purpoſes. 


3 hat the members do meet annually, 
on the firſt Monday 1 in October, to chuſe a 
Preſident, and perſons as a Committee, 


to manage the buſineſs of the e Society for the 
enſuing year. 


9. That the Preſident bad Committee 
do chuſe and appoint a proper perſon to be 
the Treaſurer of the ſaid Society, another to 
be Secretary and Librarian; together with 
ſuch ſervants as may to chem ſeem neceſſary. 


24a That the Committee do 1 it- 
ol into > ſuch parts as may be the moſt 


effectual 
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effectual for managing the finances of this 


Society; conſidering the papers offered; 
examining the books and charts already 


publiſhed and moſt in uſe, and ſuch as may 
hereafter be publiſned; the ſame of nautical 
inſtruments; as alſo to determine what part 
of the Society's papers may be moſt proper 
for publication ; and to point out the obſer- 
vations required of the ſeveral members, 


that are moſt likely to fill up the views of 


this Society ; together with the proper me- 


thods of making ſuch obſervations, when 


any thing different from thoſe in common 
uſe. 1 


11. That this inſtitution being dal | 
for the general good, the books ſhall be open 
to all ſubſcribers ; but that every ſubſcriber 


who ſhall miſbehave, or make any diſturb- 


ance during the hours of meeting, ſhall be, 


ipſo facto, ele, and his Iubicription for- 
frited. 


12. No non-ſubſcriber to be admitted 


Without leave of the Prefident ; nor the ſame _ 
| perſon more than once, without paying his 


ſubſeription. 
8 13. That 


Cap ] 

13. That the Librarian do make out, 
and keep ready for the inſpection of the 

members, a catalogue of the books, charts, 
&c. belonging to this Society ; that he di- 
geſt, and arrange in proper order, all ſuch 
_ obſervations, journals, &c. as may from 
time to time be preſented to this Society; 
and make report of their contents, eſpecially | 
of any new or extraordinary occurrence con- 


| tained in them, on the "— and follow- 
; ing nights of meeting. 


14. That ſuch parts of thoſe communi- 
cations as ſeem moſt immediately to fill up 
the views of this Society, be fairly copied 
by the Secretary, or other proper perſons, 
into books prepared for that purpoſe, to be 
open for the inſpection of the members of 
the Society, at * times when the library i is 
open. a | 


15. That every member, during the 
times, and under the rules and regulations 
preſcribed by the Society, ſhall have free 
acceſs to the books and papers contained in 
the library ; that the Librarian attend to ſee 

+ 1. a 
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effectual for managing the finances of this 
Society; conſidering the papers offered; 


examining the books and charts Already | 


publiſhed and moſt in uſe, and ſuch as may 


| hereafter be publiſhed ; the ſame of nautical 


inſtruments ; as alſo to determine what part 


of the Society's papers may be moſt proper 
for publication; and to point out the obſer- 
vations required of the ſeveral 


mbers, 


that are moſt likely to fill up the views of 


this Society; together with the proper me- 


thods of making ſuch obſervations, when 
any thing different from thoſę in common 
ule. 


"Ii That this inſtitution being intended 


for the general good, the books ſhall be open 


to all ſubſcribers ; but that every ſubſcriber 


| who ſhall miſbehave, or make any diſturb- 


ance during the hours of meeting, ſhall be, 
rpſo facto, expelled, and his ſubſcription for- 


feited. 


12. No non-ſubſcriber to be admitted 
without leave of the Preſident; nor the ſame 
perſon more than once, without paying his 


* 


13. That 


CL. 
13. That the Librarian do make out, 
and keep ready for the inſpection of the 


members, a catalogue of the books, charts, 


&c. belonging to this Society; that he di- 
. geſt, and arrange in proper order, all ſuch 


obſervations, journals, &c. as may from 


time to time be preſented to this Society; 
and make report of their contents, eſpecially 
of any new or extraordinary occurrence con- 
tained in them, on the enſuing and follow- 
ing nights of meeting. . 


14. That ſuch parts of thoſe communi- 
cations as ſeem moſt immediately to fill up 


the views of this Society, be fairly copied 
by the Secretary, or other proper perſons, 


into books prepared for that purpoſe, to be 
open for the inſpection of the members of 
| the Society, at all times when the library is 
9: - oy ny | OO 


15. That every member, during the 
times, and under the rules and regulations 


preſcribed by the Society, ſhall have free 
acceſs to the books and papers contained in 


the library; that the Librarian attend to ſee _ 
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due order preſerved, and to point out, to any 
member that may require .it, ſuch books, 


&c. as the library contains, which may be 
uſeful to him in the proſecution of his pre- 


ſent inquiry. 


8 


1 6. That! none but members be admitted 
to peruſe any of the Society's books or pa- 


pers; nor any perſon allowed to take a copy of | 
any manuſcript belonging to the Society, 


without eſpecial order, ſigned by the Pre- 
ſident, and ſix at leaſt of the Committee. 


17. That books be opened to receive the 
names, and addreſs, of thoſe Gentlemen who 
deſire to become members of this Society, 
at the following places; Mr. RAMs DEN 8, 


Piccadilly; Mr. Ap Aus's, Fleet Street; 


Meſſrs. NA1RNE and B.uxT' s, Royal Eu- 


change; Meſſrs. GREGORY and WRICHT' 8. 


Leadenhall Street; Mr. FERGussON's, Step- 
ney; and at BAKER's CoFFEE-HOUSE, 


Change Alley; and that nothing more be 


required towards admiſſion, but an attend- 


ance on the ſubſequent night of meeting, and 
conforming with what 1s {pecified in ar- 
ticle 4th. 


$9, That 


"© ® x 

18. T hat all ſubſcription monies bo 
paid to the Treaſurer or Secretary, on the 
nights of meeting, who will give proper 
receipts for the ſame, and enter the names 


of the Subſcribers in the —_— book of the 
Sos 


That all preſents of 1 n 
= charts, &c. be duly regiſtered, with 
the name and N of the donor. 


20. That the general rules and 2 
tions here laid down, be conſidered as the 
ſtanding rules of the Society, ſubject to ſuch 
alterations only as ſhall be agreed upon by 


the Preſident and the whole Committee for 
the time being. 
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